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Normans in the second half of the eleventh century. Its
presence there gave various advantages to Italy, The
constant struggle in which it was engaged with the Moslems,
in the west as well as in the east, protected Italy from their
raids. In this connexion the naval strength of the Eastern
Empire is important; there was no other Christian naval
power in the Mediterranean in the tenth century save Venice,
and Venice recognised the nominal suzerainty of Constanti-
nople. Roman Law was kept alive by its use in the Byzantine
provinces of South Italy, whence the higher culture of the
East, its art and architecture, assisted the revival of Western
culture; this came in, too, in the north, via Venice and
Ravenna, and at second hand through the Moslems into
Spain. In constant conflict with barbarian hordes to the
north and Bulgarians to the west of Constantinople, the
Eastern Empire acted as a bulwark to Western Europe. Yet
its relations with the Westerners were never friendly. It
regarded them as barbarians who had stolen its inheritance;
they regarded it as an interloper in their domain. There was
continual friction, too, between the Popes and the Patriarchs
of Constantinople over the question of papal authority.
The ill-feeling which is so clearly evinced during the Crusades
was already deeply rooted long before the eleventh century.

For practically 200 years the Macedonian dynasty was The
in possession of the Imperial throne of the East; it had been Macedonian
reigning in Constantinople for 45 years when the new German
monarchy began in 911, and it did not become extinct until
1056, the year that the Emperor Henry III died in Germany.
There were some striking military successes, which did much
to maintain the prestige of the Empire and to preserve its
integrity; there was a tradition of learning, of literary and
legal attainment, fostered principally by the Emperors
themselves. On two occasions a long minority occurred, but
this did not make for weakness, since the power was seized
by successful generals whose capacity was of service to the
Empire. Rather it was the legitimate Emperors who, with
few exceptions, proved themselves to be unfitted for their
difficult task; especially were they unable to maintain the
internal order necessary to a State with so many dangerous
enemies on its frontiers. The tale of domestic discord, of
palace intrigues, of ecclesiastical quarrels, is monotonously